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with public approval than it is done to death by the enormous 
quantities thrown on the market. Six months, or at most a 
year, is about as long as a style will last in our present rapid 
age. 

Take the Empire style for instance, it cannot last more 
than a year, aud in two years it is a doubtful question whether 




Fig. 7. Ladies' Toilet Table. Louis Seize Style. 

the Louis Quinze will be tolerated in "smart circles," and in- 
deed the signs are not wanting of its waning power to at- 
tract. Under present conditions as soon as a style has become 
"common'' among the multitude, the leaders of fashion drop 
it. How different in the last century, when these fashions had 
their origin ! The Louis Quinze was the style that reigned to 
the exclusion of all others for more than sixty years. The 
Louis Seize also had a run of twenty years, cut short by the 
French Revolution. 

There are certain styles that never seem out of date, such 
as the Colonial of our own country, and the semi-classic pro- 
ductions of the English designers of the eighteenth century. 
These, with the more vigorous productions of the renaissance 
period, will ever find favor with persons of an artistic tempera- 
ment. Artists unerringly select such examples for their sur- 
roundings. 

CHANGES IN PUBLIC TASTE. 

It is interesting to note the change of late years in the 
designs of bedroom furniture. When one recalls the heavy out- 
lines so common as recent as five years ago, and contrasts them 
with the delicate proportions so popular just at present, one 
must admit that we have made a move in the right direction. 
Many of the headboards of the bedsteads of the past are eight 
or nine feet in height and ponderous in proportion. At the 
present time, the fashionable bed does not measure over five 
feet high and is of a decidedly light character, recalling the 
chaste lines of the talented Sheraton and the Adam Brothers. 
Much of the bedroom furniture that meets with popular ap- 
proval is designed on decidedly "French" lines, embodying the 
graceful proportions that the term as a rule implies. 

Popular taste has also changed in the choice of material. 
Black walnut, so popular twenty years ago, can seldom find ap- 
preciation now, so entirely has it gone out of fashion that first- 
class dealers never have anything made of it in stock if they 
can avoid it. However, this is only one of the freaks of fashion, 
and walnut will regain its place in public favor once more. 



The public of the past have had also a strange antipathy to 
light woods, many people seemingly having an impression that 
only the dark woods are valuable. As a matter of fact there 
are many light woods that are quite as expensive as the dark, 
notably satin wood, and if one desires to use the very best 
selected pine, it will be found by no means a cheap wood. 
There are of course some of the light woods now in use that 
are comparatively inexpensive, but at the rate we are now 
using them up, it is only a question of time, possibly a few 
years, before they will become scarce and consequently valu- 
able. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 
By Mary F. Harman. 



FINE white linen is much used in fancy work, and charming 
photograph frames are now made of it. The linen is 
powdered all over with Dresden china flowers, either 
painted or embroidered, and this is used to cover pasteboard 
frames which have one or two openings, or which are several 
fold, as the case may be. The linen may be pasted or sewed on 
the cardboard, but the work must be very neatly done. 

Those in the shops are so perfectly made that they look 
almost like the Dresden china which they imitate. 

A large purse bag, although nothing new, is very convenient 
for use as a work bag, or for a carriage bag for parcels. It may 
be made of various materials, but one seen by the writer was of 
olive green plush embroidered with gold thread and filoselle. 
For this bag one yard and a quarter of plush is required, with 
some suitable silk of the same color for a lining. Join to- 




Fig. 8. Ladies' Toilet Table. Empire Style. 

gether at the selvedge edges, leaving an opening of ten inches in 
the middle part. Gather the ends securely together and finish 
with a silk tassel or pompon. Two gilt rings should be used 
for securing the bag when it is filled. 

An infant's bath blanket or Afghan, is made of double 
Grermantown wool, in white or blue, or white and pink. 



With, a coarse hook make a chain the desired length and 
work in single crochet, taking up only the back loop of the 
stitch. At the seventh stitch of the chain put in two ; at the 
fourteenth skip one ; and so on, alternately widening and nar- 
rowing at every seventh stitch. This produces a Vandyked ef- 
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DECORATIVE NOTES. 



DECORATION is only the part of a whole to which it 
must be subordinate, and it is weakness, not strength, to 
overstep its limitations. In room furnishing, a picture be- 
comes a decoration and must be in harmony with 
the general effect — especially in color. 



THERE is nothing more decoratively beautiful 
than the flowering trees of spring — the apple, 
cherry and dogwood. Splendid lines of 
trunk and stem, dark, sometimes even grotesque, 
against masses of bloom which melt into the tender 
sky, almost the same tone ; so delicate, the shadow 
is not shade, but only richer depth of color. 



Fig. 0. Recamier Chaise Lo.vgue, Empire Stvle. After Drawing k the Muske dv Louvre. 



r I ''HE beauty of stems is never appreciated, ex- 
cept by the Japanese — the only artistic flower 
lovers. Their national flowers are the 
cherry and the chrysanthemum ; they make fes- 
tivals for their blooming time, and almost every 
kakemono, bronze or lacquer, bears witness to their 
intense love and perfect knowledge. Much inter- 
esting work has been lately done in the Japanesque 
school. One might almost term it the romantic 
decoration as distinct from the classic and con- 
ventional, based solely on geometrical arrangement. 



feet which is very handsome. Crochet three ridges of white and 
three of the color. Fringe is not used on these blankets. 

ANYONE who understands netting may make a very effective 
sofa pillow by simply covering it with blue denim on 
turkey red, and laying over this a netting made of white 
cord. Finish at the corners with a thick cord and tassels. 

A cool looking lamp shade for summer use is made by 
covering a wire frame with net and laying over it the bright 
green sea- weed which is sold by the yard. Allow it to fall 
about eight or nine inches below for a fringe. Now arrange 
pink or white pond lilies, or very flat pink roses over the shade, 
leaving wide spaces between them, as a crowded look must be 
avoided. 

Another delicate looking shade is made of a strip of wide 
lace in imitation of Valenciennes. With water color paints tint 
the figures in the lace in pale colors that harmonize (pink and 
blue look well together) and knot a fringe of silk to match into 
the edge. Join, and draw up with a narrow white ribbon. 

PA.PER pillows are comfortable for use in a hammock, and 
have the advantage of being economical as well. 
Old letters and bits of brown paper are better for the 
purpose than newspapers, as the odor of printer's ink is not 
very agreeable. Cut the paper into strips about half an inch 
wide and then tear or cut small half inch pieces from these. 
Use some of the soft cotton material for the casing and do not 
stuff it too full. It is said that during the Franco-Gferman war 
many English ladies made paper pillows, which they sent to 
France for use in the hospitals. 

LARGrE horns are often mounted in brass and fitted up for 
lamps, and if highly polished they are quite handsome. To 
do this they should be well scraped with a bit of glass to 
secure an even surface, and then rubbed with powdered bath 
brick and oils, using a flannel cloth for the purpose. Afterwards 
use rotten stone and oil and finish with dry flour or whiting, 
applied with a piece of chamois. 

IT is said that sea-shells may be cleaned by boiling them in 
quick lime for some hours and then giving the dark outer 
crust a bath of muriatic acid. After this they should be 
polished with oil and common clay, and are then ready for 
painting on. 



JAPANESE design is realistic, becoming conventional only as it 
shapes itself into the limits of decoration. The art of the 
Persian is symbolic, now the symbol of a symbol. We can- 
not read, but only see and feel the gorgeous color they have told 
their story in. We catch the tones, but not the articulations, 
yielding ourselves to a passionate dream of color without being 
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Loms XVI. Fig. 10. Details of Table. Empire. 

held back by any story it may tell ; without looking in the corner 
for the name of the man who made it and basing our love for 
him on the fact that he is— not an Academician. The Persian 
has been most generous, has given us his work and not asked 
us to think of him. 



